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THE BONDS OF NATIONALITY 



ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 



The following discussion was not developed as an essay. It 
took shape in the course of graduate instruction, as an attempt to 
illustrate and elaborate two primary sociological concepts: first, 
that of "social structure," second, that of "social achievement." 
The connection in which the discussion occurred called for empha- 
sis, not only upon each of these categories, but also on the fact that, 
at different moments and in countless cycles, the reality corre- 
sponding to each of these terms is in turn product and producer of 
the other. 

By the term "social structure" we refer in the most general way 
to the type of statical relationships between members of human 
groups. The structural phases of human relationships involve 
three primary aspects: first, those of form, second, those of influ- 
ences that produce or conserve the form, third, those of the relative 
intensity or feebleness of the combining influences. 

Professor Simmel insists that the sole business of sociology is 
to ascertain the different forms in which persons arrange themselves 
in groups. 1 The forms of groups which Simmel suggests may all 
be reduced to variations of equality, on the one hand, or of superior- 
ity and subordination, on the other. Although in developing this 
theme Simmel has written one of the most subtile books in our 
literature, very few sociologists are convinced that the concept 
"form of the group" has the exclusive importance for sociology 
which he asserts. Still less do they concede that an objective 

1 See Small, General Sociology; Simmel, Soziologie; and translations of forestudies 
for the latter, American Journal of Sociology, viz.: first, "Superiority and Subordina- 
tion as Subject-Matter of Sociology," II, 167 and 392; second, "The number of 
Members as Determining the Sociological Form of the Group," VIII, 1 and 158; 
third, "The Sociology of Conflict," IX, 490, 567, 798; fourth, "The Sociology of 
Secrecy and of Secret Societies," XI, 441; fifth, "The Persistence of Social Groups," 
II, 662 and 829, and IV, 35; sixth, "The Problem of Sociology," XV, 289; seventh, 
"How Is Society Possible?" XVI, 372. 
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examination of human activities, whatever be the name given to it, 
can stop with analysis of social forms alone. 

A still more important aspect of all human groups important 
enough to be studied at all is that for which I have found it con- 
venient to use the omnibus term "the social bonds." Under this 
concept I would range all the influences which, in their time and 
place, tend to hold groups in statu quo for longer or shorter periods. 
I would not try to make it appear that these same influences do 
nothing else, I would certainly not try to conceal the fact that they 
may become reconstructors of groups. In so far, however, as their 
effect as cementers of the group structure is in view, the designation 
"group bonds" is appropriate. 

Groups differ from groups, moreover, as like from unlike in 
countless ways, according as this or that is the nature of the bonds 
which hold them together. One group may resemble a pile of 
lumber, held together simply by the weight of part upon part, 
but likely to be dispersed by any force able to lift the weight 
of one part after another. A different type of group is like a frame 
building constructed out of the same kind of lumber. Each part 
strengthens and is strengthened by every other part. 

This difference in the structure of groups may be a resultant of 
combining influences which vary either in kind or in degree or 
both. For example, when we are dealing with the question of 
housing in a certain population group, we may be dealing with a 
group which may be rather accurately defined geographically, 
just as the location of a pile of paving stones might be accurately 
indicated. This population group may have scarcely any other 
group bond than that of propinquity, as in the case of the paving 
stones. The structure of the group is merely accidental and 
shifting. It depends, even for this accident of common location, 
upon conditions of employment in some near-by industry or 
industries. 

Suppose, however, all the people in this geographical group are 
from a single nationality in some other part of the world. Under 
these circumstances, the bond which Professor Giddings calls 
"consciousness of kind" is immeasurably more significant than 
the mere matter of physical nearness. The same people might 
be dispersed over the area of a city like Chicago and still retain 
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their group relationships in ways which might be frequently 
and energetically manifest. On the other hand, this "conscious- 
ess of kind" might be relatively so weak that the persons united 
by it have only the most casual and tenuous group relationships, 
such as those which call together "New Englanders" in Chicago 
for a more or less perfunctory annual dinner. 

In either case the mere form of the group is likely in the long 
run to be less decisive for the group structure than the kind and 
degree of the group bonds. This is the principal point of the present 
argument. In other words, the term "social bonds," as I use 
it, stands for something more vital than the external accidents which 
are reflected in mere group forms. Thus the passengers on an 
Atlantic liner may arrange themselves into a group with the 
typical form of an American city government. This organization 
may be extemporized for the sake of expressing some agreement 
of the passengers — in protest or commendation — about some more 
or less trifling matter which ceases to hold the group together after 
the ship is docked. In form the group may be perfect. In co- 
herence it is ephemeral. 

The social bonds then are the factors of any sort, from external 
and nonessential to immanent and persistent, which give to the 
forms of groups their relative strength or weakness, permanence or 
transience. Otherwise expressed, social structure is the system 
of relatively permanent relationships between the persons who 
make up a group, the relationships being considered primarily under 
the aspect of form; then, secondly, the social bonds are those 
internal factors of many sorts which preserve the types of relation- 
ship that consitute the forms of social groups; and, thirdly, these 
combining factors act with varying degrees of intensity, with 
resulting differences in the permanence, stability, and influence 
of groups. 

We turn to the second aspect under which these same 
"group bonds" may be considered, namely that of "group 
achievements." 

Lester F. Ward seemed to use the term "achievement" as the 
symbol for all that is essential in the human process. 1 He describes 
human achievement as "the practical conquest of nature and the 

1 Pure Sociology, p. 544, et -passim. 
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subjection of all the materials and forces of nature to the control 
and service of man." 

I have never been able to satisfy myself as to how exactly 
Ward's ideas in connection with this phrase could be made to 
square with my own. My suspicion is that he unconsciously 
overestimated the nature-factors and underestimated the person- 
ality-factors in his conception of achievement. I suspect further 
that in consequence of, or as a mode of this accent on the ante- 
penult, so to speak, he made this control of nature to a greater 
degree than he was aware the end of the human process instead 
of a means of the human process. In accordance with our previous 
analysis, 1 we can stop with nothing as the quasi-ultimate end of 
the human process, short of the perpetual development of values 
in men themselves. Development of their processes, their resources, 
in short, as the Germans say, their Ktdtur, is merely accumulation 
of accessories to that which is more ultimate. 

Accordingly, it is better to develop Ward's idea in this way: 
The resources for promoting the human process are, on the one 
hand, the developed and undeveloped natural values; on the other 
hand, developed and undeveloped personal values. These personal, 
or human or moral values, as we may call them interchangeably 
in the present connection, consist, first, in the control which men 
have gained and may gain over nature; secondly, in the control 
which they have gained and may gain over themselves as indi- 
viduals; thirdly, in the types of co-operation which they have 
achieved and may achieve, for more effective control of nature, and 
for more effective correlation of moral forces, to the end of pro- 
gressive sublimation of human qualities, in progressively efficient 
combinations of activities for progressively higher ranges of achieve- 
ment, in cycles to which our knowledge can assign no end. 

On the one hand then, an exhibit of present resources for 
promoting the human process has been indicated, interrogatively, 
in the schedules which I have presented in another place, under 
the title "Social Achievement in the United States." 2 This 
exhibit would include, first, a complete exposition of all the accumu- 

1 Cf . Small, The Meaning of Social Science, pp. 137 and 14s. 
1 Small, General Sociology, pp. 718-27. 
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lations of material equipments of life, and of all the extractive, 
transforming, transporting, and consuming techniques by which we 
seize and apply nature's resources in supplying progressive human 
wants. In this light, all economic achievement, in the most liberal 
meaning of that phrase, is the most obvious arsenal of supply for 
all further operations in the line of human advancement. But, as 
we shall see in a moment, we cannot do justice even to economic 
achievement, if we think of it as merely a means of controlling 
material resources. Moreover, it would be halting at a point in 
the rear of the picket line of human progress, if we were content 
to regard our physical techniques as the sole, or even the chief, 
social resource. In themselves, these achievements merely amount 
to an elaboration of the physical processes of the universe, and 
if they were possible — as fortunately they are not — apart from 
achievements in the mental and moral realms, they would mean 
only that men had succeeded in making themselves annexes to 
those parts of cosmic machinery which run whether men are geared 
to them or not. It is only in the uses to which men put nature 
and the techniques for controlling nature, that the specifically 
human grades of the life-process begin to be prominent. Accord- 
ingly, the divisions of social resources which are most significant 
morally are those which comprise the second and third phases 
of achievement, viz., control over the individual self, and control 
over human association. 

No exhaustive catalogue of social resources, considered either 
as "social achievements" or as "social bonds," would be in place 
here, even if it were possible. For more concrete expression of 
what has been referred to in general, I turn to certain first-rate 
"achievements," which function as "bonds" of national groups, 
and I express them more particularly in terms of the United States. 
Certain zealous persons are at present busy in the attempt to create 
the impression that national bonds are sins against humanity. It 
is enough to say that I do not share that opinion. 1 

Having in mind then, both for convenience and because of 
primary importance to ourselves, the United States of America, we 
may say that the social resources of this group consist, first, in the 

1 1 have expressed myself further on this matter, Am. Jour. Sociol., XX, 483. 
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exploited and unexploited natural supplies within the territory 
which we occupy, together with the technical equipment which 
we have thus far developed. 

When we say so much, however, we unavoidably by implication 
schedule much more than material resource. Our technical 
equipment is chiefly a projection of mental and moral qualities 
and activities of persons. When we are attempting to schedule 
strictly social aspects, therefore, in distinction from physical 
equipments, we must name : 

I. THE MAKE-UP OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNITS 1 

Accordingly we must enter in the schedule of our social resources, 
unfortunately both on the debit and on the credit side of the 
account, all the mental and moral factors of the individual 
members in the equation of the group. These factors are to be 
rated as positive elements in group efficiency in so far as they are 
actual or potential reinforcements of the teamwork of the group. 
Instead of trying to generalize these factors, we may first hint at 
them in the concrete. The total of our social resources under this 
head would be relatively small if our population were made up, for 
instance, chiefly of individuals of the type of the plantation negro. 
The total would be relatively large if our population were chiefly of 
the type of the early New Englander, or of " the southern gentleman 
of the old school." To specify more in detail, the individual 
equation which is socially valuable contains as a nucleus such 
factors as diligence, patience, persistence, physical and mental alert- 
ness, ingenuity, adaptability to circumstances, courage, foresight, 
initiative, ability to keep on working for a result that is far off. 

But all these traits may be more intellectual than social. They 
may be present in men who are radically unsocial in temper. 

1 From this point I am not trying to keep a strict line of separation between the 
facts considered under the respective categories "social achievements" and "social 
bonds." There are certain items of physical inheritance which in the first instance are 
gifts of nature, and not human achievements. On the other hand, the ways in which 
even the most unequivocal gifts of nature are mediated to civilized people are to such 
an extent social achievements that we can hardly do justice to any condition of modern 
life without giving it large credit as an artificial achievement. Each of these achieve- 
ments functions as a "social bond" after its kind. It is this latter aspect to which 
I want to call chief attention in what follows. 
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They may equip the professional criminal as well as the good citizen. 
We cannot be sure that we have large social resources in the per- 
sonal equation of individuals until we are sure that certain other 
factors give these primary traits a social co-ordination. We may 
point to all this necessary moral side of the personal equation by 
using the blanket term "loyalty." By this term I would call 
attention to all those qualities of individuals which hold them by 
influences from within to fidelity at their posts in doing what their 
fellows have a right to expect of them there. The difference 
between large and small social assets under this head is the difference 
between adequate and defective individual working ideals of 
responsibility to the group. A population in which the individuals 
are under no inward restraint from lying, or stealing, or violating 
their promises, so long as the odds are in favor of not getting 
caught, is a population with a materially and morally high cost of 
living. Everyone has to pay more for what he gets, and he gets 
less for what he pays, than in a population otherwise in the same 
stage of technical development, but made up of people who have a 
high degree of regard for one another's rights. This is true, not 
of pecuniary cost alone, but of all the effort, both active and pas- 
sive, which must be charged to the overhead cost of life. 

But even this spirit of loyalty or fairness is not enough. The 
personal equation of individuals in a group is still a mediocre 
asset unless it is merged into a predilection for teamwork. Pro- 
fessor William James once said something to the effect that democ- 
racy is impossible unless people have acquired two basic habits, 
first, the habit of yielding gracefully when the other fellow has 
fairly earned his innings; second, the habit of making it hot for 
the other fellow if he doesn't yield gracefully when he has fairly 
lost his innings. This is merely one way of referring to capacity for 
teamwork. A population of Herbert Spencers would probably 
perish of social sterility in a generation, because no one of the 
individuals would be able to yield enough of his individuality so 
that he could co-operate with anyone else. On the contrary, the 
Japanese are credited with a capacity for social teamwork which 
has never been surpassed, and which goes far toward accounting 
for the astonishing advances which Japan has made during the 
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past generation in all the arts of life. Ability to differentiate 
leaders and to work under leadership, so far as this ability is an 
individual achievement, must bulk large under the present head. 

Speaking in general, the elements out of which all purely social 
resources have to be organized are the qualities of the individuals 
in the respective groups. In this sense it is true that the difference 
between one nation and another is substantially the difference 
between the individual men in the two nations. Take Turkey and 
Germany for instance, or India and England. On the one hand are 
helpless and exploited peoples; on the other hand, aggressive and 
constructive nations. The reasons will be found primarily in 
differences in the prevailing individual types in the contrasted 
groups. This does not of course mean to go back to a "primarily" 
which presents the ultimate reasons why the different types appear 
on the historic stage as they are, nor does it necessarily mean 
differences in potential capacity, but merely in comparative 
development. On the one side are low-power individual units, on 
the other side high-power individual units. 

We must observe in passing that the individual type which is 
best adapted to one stage of social achievement may not be equally 
adapted to another later stage. Indeed, traits which may have 
been most in demand in an earlier stage may even be the chief 
hindrances to the distinctive work of a later stage. A foremost 
social task then, in every transition period, consists in reconstructing 
the individual type which bore the brunt of bringing the group to 
its accomplished condition, and in substituting a type better fitted 
to the work of the next stage in the social process. 

The illustration which most readily suggests itself to Americans 
is the one to which thoughtful Americans have to refer on so many 
occasions, viz.: throughout the formative period of our national 
life thus far, individual initiative has been the most distinctive of 
American traits. In economic matters particularly, less so in 
political action, and still less so in the realms of higher thought 
and religious belief, we have until recently been individualists in 
theory, and to a relatively high degree in practice. Even in the 
spheres in which we have most mechanically followed bell-wethers, 
we have blatantly professed our independence. This supposed 
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independence in these latter spheres was really, as De Tocqueville 
detected, merely the class bias of some minor group defying con- 
flicting groups in terms of the assumed independence of the indivi- 
dual. While we have been cowed into some curious slaveries to 
conventionality in matters which were not our first concern, we 
have been the most persistent individualists in the world in our 
struggle for economic gain. Self-reliance, fighting one's own 
battle, thrift, every man for himself, every man the architect of 
his own fortune, God helps those that help themselves — such 
standards as these have been the mothers' milk and the last will 
and testament of the prevailing American type. Today the cir- 
cumstances of life press for transformation of these standards and 
corresponding remolding of individuals. While it is not probable 
that individual initiative will ever be undesirable as a factor in the 
social process, it is evident that it will be differently orchestrated 
in the social harmony of the future. The perceptions of our present 
social outlook are reflected in substitutes for the older standards. 
We are remodeling the older type of self-reliance into self-reliance 
in executing team-plays. Instead of stimulating one another to 
fight each his own battle, we are demanding that each shall fall 
into the ranks of the social battle. We are broadening the principle 
of thrift into the program of social conservation. Instead of being 
content with the savage half-truth every man for himself, we are 
trying to see steadily within the wider view that in the long run 
men cannot make the most of themselves unless each is for all. 
We are trying to take in the discovery of a few, that "every man 
the architect of his own fortune" builds at last a few sightly 
structures, in a wilderness of many failures and much debris and 
wreckage. We are becoming conscious of the task of converting the 
ideal "Every man the architect of his own fortune" into that of 
"every man in his place in building the city efficient and the city 
beautiful." We are facing the problem of convincing ourselves 
that "God helps those that help themselves" much less than he 
helps those who most systematically help one another. 

Accordingly, the most dependable social asset in any period is 
a population of individuals whose personal equation is adaptable 
to the processes which must be carried on at that stage of progress. 
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As I have said, this is by no means a factor which can be stand- 
ardized once for all and made a model for all subsequent social use. 
The precise contrary is the case. It is a sociological commonplace 
that different stages of the social process require different types 
of workers to carry on the process. In early stages of the process, 
the group hero was the man most mighty in wielding his club to 
crush the skulls of enemies. In another stage the most necessary 
type was the individual who accepted without question the dogmas 
and precepts of a religion. In another stage the typical individual 
most needed is he who can fit into an industrial system. In another 
stage the typical individual most needed is a combination of super- 
ficial versatilities convertible into changing uses with rapid altera- 
tions of circumstances. In another stage the typical individual most 
needed is not primarily a technical factor, but chiefly a combination 
of moral qualities which make him dependable in a society where 
the credit system, in the broadest meaning of the phrase, is highly 
developed; where much depends upon the reliance which each 
member of the society can place upon the ability and purpose of 
each other member to do well the part of the group work which 
falls to his lot. In the era of teamwork which we have already 
entered, the typical individualist, even if equipped with the choicest 
of the individualistic virtues, is as unavailable as the sails and 
rigging of an old-fashioned clipper ship would be on a modern 
liner. Attention to the type of individual unit that must be 
developed in order to meet the demands of present stages of the 
social process, and invention of ways and means for supply- 
ing that type of individual unit to the process, must become 
increasingly urgent items in the program of every advancing 
society. 

Thus far I have spoken of the physical preliminaries and of the 
individual section of social resources; or social resources in so far 
as they consist first of elements external to persons, and second 
of elements to be found within the individuals comprising the 
group. This second is the division of social resources on which by 
far the greater number of people must get in the most, if not all of 
their work — either on self, or children, or pupils, or fellow-workmen 
who may be influenced by example. 
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But we turn particularly to the third chief division of social 
resources, viz. : the types of association which a group has become 
able to sustain, including all the instrumentalities and activities 
which are means of maintaining those sorts of association. 

All that is included here is sometimes symbolized by the omni- 
bus phrase "the social tradition," which phrase may or may not 
be used to include the agencies employed to pass along the tra- 
dition. 

Again I shall make no attempt even to name all the social 
resources which may be styled institutional, in distincton from 
those of the previous type, which are relatively individual. By 
way of familiarizing the two conceptions "social achievements" 
and "social bonds," I shall discuss a selection from the cardinal 
institutional resources primarily contributing to national stability, 
and in the second place most efficiently sustaining national functions. 

II. COMMON LANGUAGE 

More indispensable than all other media for passing along 
tradition is language. Peoples perpetuate tradition by custom, 
by ceremony, by ritual, by visible symbols, by law, by personal 
example, etc. 1 To a certain extent we may detach each of these 
in thought from language, but it is doubtful if savagery could 
have advanced into a much-mitigated barbarism if language had 
not furnished the most flexible tool for shaping these and other 
instruments. Both ancient tyranny and modern policy have 
been wise in their generation in attempting to dictate the language 
to be used by peoples whom a dominant nationality aims to control. 
Both for better and for worse, language takes possession of minds 
in ways which are analogous with the effects of certain drugs upon 
sensation and consciousness. If one has ever had occasion to work 
with a deaf mute, to know none of his sign code, and to be without 
writing materials for communicating with him, one has had a 
good object-lesson in the limitations to which human intercourse 
would be subject without the medium of language. Two men 
under such circumstances find themselves almost powerless to 

1 See Ross, Social Control. 
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co-operate. They are able to work together only in the most obvious 
manual processes. For any co-operation not previously standard- 
ized, they are of no use to each other, except as the eye of each can 
follow the movements of the other, and can respond to such visual 
stimuli as can be readily interpreted. Language is the most 
flexible means of capitalizing human experience and of making 
it at the same time a circulating medium, (a) Language stores 
up previous experience in forms available for present application. 
(b) Language makes past discoveries instantly available, (c) Lan- 
guage is a master-key to choice between processes that will and 
will not serve present purposes, (d) Language is a deposit of 
valuations which are like lighthouses for the sailor. They make 
navigation a matter of comparative safety and certainty, whereas 
without these guides it would be extra-hazardous. 

For example, (a) the homely proverbs of each race crystallize 
the experience of that race as to relations of cause and effect 
throughout the whole range which that experience has covered. 
Proverbial wisdom is therefore a social heritage, as literally as a 
family estate is a heritage for the children of succeeding generations. 
It probably cost the race thousands of years to get the experience 
capitalized in the precept, "Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise." Such social achievement as this precept 
perpetuates is not a monopoly of one language of course. Whether 
through separate experiences or by transmission, the same result 
has accumulated in all civilized languages. This merely illus- 
trates the fact that language may to a certain extent take over 
results of experience not derived originally by persons using the 
language. Language is, therefore, to a certain extent a means 
of making peculiar experience universal. 

Again (b) such words as "good" and "bad" are like a chemical 
notation, serving as a ready index to experiments in physical or 
social cause and effect which men have made long ago. When 
we find one of these labels affixed to anything which comes within 
our range of choice, it is not an infallible guide to our choice, but 
it is at least an index of the results of considerable ranges of experi- 
ence, and such signs may serve as warnings against experiments of 
our own in disregard of previous experience, (c) Such a proverb 
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as "Honesty is the best policy" contains a social conclusion which, 
in theory, is as reputable in the business world today as the multi- 
plication table, (d) The proverb "A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps," or "Noblesse oblige," sums up a whole social code. 
In short, sociological analysis of the contents of any civilized 
language would discover in single words, in idioms, in familiar 
phrases, in aphorisms, as well as in the bulk of the literature, 
more or less authentic epitomes of the whole experience of the 
people that molded the language. 

It is no wonder that conquering peoples have always tried to 
impose their language upon the conquered. Community of lan- 
guage is the most spontaneous means of social assimilation. It is 
no wonder that Americans believe almost fanatically in the effi- 
ciency of the American language in making Americans. While 
there is doubtless a great deal of credulity in American minds about 
the sufficiency of language alone to accomplish stages of socialization 
which must be otherwise achieved, we have probably on the other 
hand failed to make full use of our language as a national bond. It 
is not merely true that common language for all the people of the 
country makes the technique of our intercourse more capable, 
just as connecting railroad, telegraph and telephone lines do the 
same thing. It is still further true that language carries the valua- 
tions of the group that uses it, and that adoption" of a national 
language is followed, more directly than would otherwise be the 
case, by adoption of the mental and moral attitudes which the 
language implies. 

The psychology of all this is beyond my competence, and I 
am not venturing into that depth. I am merely assembling 
everyday facts in connection with their value as illustrations of 
social resources, whether in the aspect of social achievements or 
of "social bonds." 

I know a boy three years old whose attention was first attracted 
to color, so that he used a name for it, by a yellow object that 
interested him. If any object pleases him now, he pays it his 
compliments by calling it "yellow." It will mean a considerable 
reshaping of that boy's ideas when he finds that there is a slang 
meaning of the term "yellow" which is not complimentary. 
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The language that we use in a large measure molds the thoughts 
that we think. Of course it is true to a very considerable extent 
that every civilized language contains approximate equivalents 
for all the words and phrases of every other civilized language. 
On the other hand, the failures of this approximation to be perfect 
probably correspond very closely with some of the particulars in 
which the thoughts and the characters of the people in two lin- 
guistic groups fail to harmonize. It is notorious that as the 
English language has no single words to convey the associations 
which the words Gemuthttchkeit, Innerlichkeit, Vaterland, for 
instance, suggest to a German, so there are corresponding differ- 
entiations of character between people of English and German 
speech. As there is no precise French equivalent for our word 
"home," so the typical English and French attitudes toward the 
domestic center are far from identical. 

On the other hand, words that have precise equivalents in other 
languages, so far as dictionary definitions go, have an effect upon 
the minds of those who use them as different as the suggestions 
conveyed by sight of one's own home from those aroused by sight 
of a house built upon precisely the same plan, but occupied by an 
enemy. 

As an illustration, the word "American" is scarcely ever used 
by the upper classes on the continent of Europe without some 
shade of more or less forced ridicule or contempt. In certain 
vocabularies it has recently become synonymous with "weakling." 
In earlier years it was more likely to be construed in variations of 
"Comanchee." Among the classes upon whom transportation 
agents exert a direct or indirect influence, the word "American" 
stands for Utopian opportunities for fortune and happiness. Among 
us, on the contrary, the word "American" is a ritualistic symbol 
for all that is creditable in social attainment and inspiring in social 
ideal. So, among the dominant classes in Europe, the word 
"democratic" is a danger signal. With us it is every man's 
symbol of faith — or at least it was, until the Republican "stand- 
patters" turned it into an opprobrious epithet. No native-born 
American would know the meaning of the phrase "his betters" as 
used in the English prayer book. Everybody in England takes 
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the phrase and its ancient meaning for granted — with some 
partially edifying exceptions, we are bound to admit. 

Americans who have influence upon our educational system 
are following a true instinct, even if they follow it with excessive 
expectations, when they do everything in their power to bring 
all the children of school age into schools in which the English 
language, as it is used in America, forms a large part of the staple 
of instruction. The American language is the master-key to 
American ideas. While American ideas are crude and partial 
enough in many respects, they are the breath of life of the Ameri- 
can people, and Americans must improve themselves and their 
social atmosphere while meantime existing in this atmosphere 
such as it is. No single reagent can do more to promote the fusing 
process in the American "melting-pot" than the language which 
opens up spiritual communication of all with each. 

As in the case of every other social factor, language also may be 
turned against the group and against the individual in peculiar 
cases. Every day there are instances in New York and Chicago of 
newcomers led astray by the few words of English which they have 
acquired. These instances do not vitiate the general principle. 
Language is used to mislead, but in the bulk of human intercourse 
it is the most facile instrument of those spiritual exchanges out of 
which national and international progress develops. 

III. RACE SOLIDARITY 

I am deliberately using this phrase now in a sense which physical 
anthropology would outlaw. I do not mean literally physical 
amalgamation, at least not as the exclusive or even the principal 
factor in the achievement now to be discussed. I mean such a 
sort and degree of like-mindedness, such "consciousness of 
kind," that differences of ancestry cease to be mischievous in 
partitioning the population. This qualification applies throughout 
the section. 

It seems a long leap from the previous item to the present 
title. Logically it is, practically it is not. Without venturing to 
assert that there is an invariable ratio between different factors 
which compose national strength or weakness, we are safe in 
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reckoning that "blood will tell" in the future as it has in the past, 
as a bond or a barrier among social relations. On the other hand, 
we must observe at once that race assimilation, first in the physical 
sense and then still more in the psychological sense, is also a pro- 
gressive social phenomenon, and that the social blending of racial 
strains becomes at last a cardinal factor of national strength. 

That is, as we shall notice again presently, a population made 
up of successfully blended racial elements will have a high degree 
of social strength; but until this process of blending has been 
accomplished, by way of cross-breeding physically, intellectually, 
and morally, one or all, diversity of racial elements is in itself a 
national weakness. The very task of blending heterogeneous 
stocks is in itself an element of weakness, and it may be the most 
critical weakness in a given nation. 

By way of expanding the qualification already made, it should 
be added that when the word "race," or any of its derivatives, 
appears in this section, the facts referred to may not, in the strict 
sense, be very largely racial at all. In moral effect, it is enough 
that they stand out in the reactions of the people as race peculiari- 
ties. Thus there would doubtless be friction of a very intense 
sort between a group of Kentucky mountain whites, and a group of 
the purest English stock that could be found in Connecticut or 
Vermont, if the two groups were suddenly thrown together in a 
single area. The racial ancestry would be very nearly the same. 
Accidental differences in environment and experience have molded 
the one type in one way, the other type in another; so that it 
would be easy for each group to confuse the differences with 
differences of race, and for each group to react toward the other 
as though the supposed racial differences were actual. The same 
mistake is often involved when an actual difference of language 
confirms the appearance of racial diversity. The marks that 
pass as race differences might be to the anthropologist mere varia- 
tions in nonessential mannerisms within the same race. When these 
nonessentials are the marks of a distinct group, however, especially 
if they include difference of language, or even of dialect, or some- 
times only of pronunciation, they may amount socially to differences 
of race, and for our present purpose are properly so considered. 
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The elementary fact in this connection is that men of different 
group traits are always at first uncomfortable in one another's 
presence. In kind, if not in degree, the ancient formula expresses 
a truth which persists until late in social evolution — "Man is a 
wolf to the man whom he does not know." We fear the stranger. 
He has ways that we do not understand. He seems somewhat 
inhuman. We do not know how to forecast his movements. 
We suspect him. He has the same feelings toward us. It is there- 
fore hard for us to dwell together in unity. The history of the 
barbarous and semi-civilized ages is largely a record of blood feuds. 
Races clashed over possession of territory and related interests. 
Some of their fightings were of course intra-racial, and others 
would have occurred just the same if they had not been inter-racial. 
Some of the fightings at least were more frequent and more ferocious 
than if the stimulus of race antipathy had not been present. 
Neither the physiology nor the psychology of race antipathy is 
our present subject. We are simply making note of one of the 
meanings of race contrasts on the one hand, and of race similarity 
on the other, for national coherence. As a primary rule, hetero- 
geneity of racial elements in the same nation tends to national weak- 
ness. Homogeneity of racial elements tends to national strength. 
Thus, with the exception of Turkey, which may be treated as 
essentially more Asiatic than European, Austria is probably the 
weakest state in Europe in proportion to its population. One of 
the reasons for this weakness is that it is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of peoples between whom there are intense racial antipathies. 
It is quite possible that the peoples within the Russian Empire 
may some day arrive at a degree of racial group-consciousness, and 
of political self-assertiveness which will reduce Russia to a degree 
of political incoherence like that of Austria today. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the power of the central government in Russia may 
some time be so reduced that the empire will pass into a stage of 
evolution parallel with that of Western Europe between the 
breaking up of the Carolingian Empire and the present time. The 
centrifugal forces in race antipathy may assert themselves in 
striking out different paths for the different peoples now politically 
Russian. 
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Again, the most constant and precarious element in the nearer 
empire of Great Britain is the racial jealousy between Irish and 
English. The most striking example on the other side is Japan. 
With a minimum of race mixture, Nippon is able to pursue its 
course with a negligible degree of distraction on account of racial 
incompatibilities. 

On the other hand, race amalgamation is undoubtedly one of 
the processes in the direct line of national evolution. I am referring 
to this, not as a moral dogma, but as an observed fact, and I am 
not presuming to express or to imply an opinion as to the degrees 
of racial unlikeness within which this tendency may continue 
without becoming retrogression. Scarcely anyone believes that 
the best in the future will be attained by an unmixed race. Indeed, 
so far as I am informed, no responsible person any longer sup- 
poses that there is a literally unmixed race of any considerable size 
in the civilized world. I have referred to Japan, but its homo- 
geneity is something like that of the present English, whose Norman 
and Saxon mixture is so old that the present generation has nearly 
lost trace of it. The Hebrews are popularly supposed to be another 
case of unmixed blood, but that has not been entirely true in the 
past, and it is rapidly becoming less true. On the contrary, the 
physical crossing of stocks, within limits about which eugenists 
are of course not agreed, is almost invariably regarded as in some 
measure a consummation devoutly to be wished, in the interest 
of physical, mental, and national development. The visible 
indications are that a process is going forward on the American 
continent in many ways analogous to Mr. Luther Burbank's 
experiments in plant development; i.e., the great numbers of cases 
of racial crossings are bringing out possibilities of development in 
offspring far in excess of our ability, either, before or after the 
event, to generalize laws of variation. We are able merely to 
foresee that the combination of races, under the conditions which 
exist here, is likely to result in a more capable human type than 
any unmixed race is in a way to produce. This visible fact, and 
this credible foresight on the purely physical side are merely parts 
of the whole national movement, in and through which "some- 
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thing just as good," perhaps something even better than physical 
admixture is in process. 

At the same time we confront the same question which the 
breeders of domestic animals are able to experiment upon in a more 
direct way, viz.: Which racial crossings are most to be desired? 
Shall social sanction extend only to cross-breeding of African 
with African, Mongolian with Mongolian, Caucasian with Cau- 
casian, or shall our sanctioned exogamies disregard these large- 
divisional boundaries? I repeat that I am neither directly nor 
by implication indicating an opinion about those marginal prob- 
lems. I am confining myself to the safe general proposition that, 
other things being equal, a nation is relatively strong in which 
there is a high degree of race solidarity, in the sense indicated at 
the beginning of this section; a nation is relatively weak in which 
there is a low degree of such race solidarity. In primitive social 
conditions there are fewer factors to modify the simplicity of this 
rule. In advanced societies there are more numerous factors to 
complicate it. Some of the latter factors will be referred to pres- 
ently. 

The great racial conflict in the United States is complicated 
by the fact that it is not merely a reaction between the white and 
the black races, but the circumstances are such as to make this 
antagonism a disintegrator of possible unity among both whites and 
blacks. Speaking further of this disunion in the former group 
only, on account of the geographical distribution of the blacks, the 
white forces are split, and co-operation on matters about which the 
interests of the whites are harmonious is vetoed, or at least embar- 
rassed, by the different degrees of immediateness of the race 
question in different zones of distance from relatively large groups 
of blacks. 

Returning to our main proposition, while I repeat that race 
solidarity in the strictly ethnic sense is largely imaginary, I must 
also repeat that the sort of social likeness which passes for race 
solidarity is in itself a prime condition of national strength. The 
myth that Americans today are Anglo-Saxons is so generous that, 
under favorable circumstances, only one or two generations are 
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required to assimilate citizens of the most heterogeneous origins 
to the amiable fiction that we are all of one blood. In the degree 
in which we develop such likenesses that the fiction escapes our 
attention we are strong. Since starting to write this section I 
have heard one of my colleagues tell of a recent visit to a vocational 
school in Illinois, some distance from Chicago. On the platform 
was a choir of one hundred voices. The principal of the school 
stated that these one hundred pupils represented thirty-five nation- 
alities. No nationality was discoverable, however, in their render- 
ing of "My country 'tis of thee." The incident is unfortunately 
less symbolic of our national success than of our national task. 1 

While it is easier to get an idea of the constructive value of 
race solidarity by the reverse method of observing some of the 
more dramatic betrayals of race conflict, than by the obverse 
method of tracing the workings of racial unity, we must not infer 
that race solidarity is a merely negative condition of national 
strength. It is that, to be sure. It excludes a great many sources 
of irritation. When a population is racially homogeneous — at least 
in the psychological sense here emphasized — a great many com- 
mon chords may be touched throughout the whole gamut of 
interests and emotions. Appeal may be made to the things which 
the "race" is supposed to have in common. If these stimuli to 
action affect all the population alike, they of course have a cumu- 
lative effect in productivity that enlists the whole group. 

In a word, whether in the local or the national group, diversity 
that is felt by the members of the group to be a matter of race is 
functional disunity, while similarity that excludes thought of 
race difference is, in so far, functional unity. So long as there 
exist within the nation minor groups distinguished by physical, 
mental, or moral traits which are in contrast with those of the 
nation as a whole, and which are thought of by the larger group as race 
traits, the situation is relatively weak. The opposite situation is 
one of relative national strength. 2 

1 Cf. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 17 and 71; also Inductive Sociology, 
p. 217. 

s See Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, Vol. Ill; Proceedings of the 
Universal Races Congress, 1911, published by P. S. King & Son, London, and Ginn & 
Co., Boston; Weatherly, report on same, American Journal of Sociology, November, 

IQII. 
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IV. A COHERENT FAMILY TYPE 

For our immediate purpose it will be useful to detach our 
evaluation of the family from all higher considerations, and to 
consider domestic institutions in their lowest functions, merely as 
parts of the national machinery. The family is the mechanism 
which delivers over to the nation the raw material, or the par- 
tially improved material, out of which the nation must be composed 
— the adolescent individuals. To what extent one of these indi- 
viduals shall prove fit to work into the national processes depends 
in large measure upon the type of process in the family of which 
he is a product. Perhaps it depends, in the greater number of 
cases, more largely upon the family influence than upon any other 
single factor. A nation is relatively strong if the prevailing type 
of relationship in its families predisposes the individuals produced 
by the families to the sort of social co-operation upon which the 
nation relies, or needs to rely, for its progress. A nation is weak 
if its families do not contribute individuals predisposed to such 
co-operation. 

These are fortunately commonplaces so generally recognized 
by those who think about social relations in the large, that they are 
denied by no one who is socially minded, not even by those who are 
most vehement in their demands for reform of our present family 
institutions. Agitators of this latter type, with the exception of a 
few libertines in temperament, who are looking for individual 
license rather than social gain, bank upon these general propositions, 
but they assert that our present type of family does not tend to 
produce the most social type of individual. 

Without arguing that claim, I recur to a general proposition 
already implied in this discussion, that there is no more essential 
quality in the units that must form the structural material, and 
that must generate the dynamic forces of the nation, than the 
moral attitude which we have called loyalty. One of the factors 
of strength or weakness in a nation consists in the efficiency or the 
inefficiency of the families in that nation to contribute to the 
nation individuals charged in a high degree with the spirit of loyalty, 
and trained to habits of loyalty. The particular elements to be 
emphasized in this connection may be indicated by the following 
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marks: a quick sense of other people's values, and prompt response 
to requisitions upon obligation to respect those values. 

In every society, savage or civilized, whether there is a legalized 
form of the family or not, and whatever the type of relation in the 
customary form of sexual association, certain debit and credit 
relations of necessity spring up between a man and the mother of 
his children, and between these parents and their offspring. Differ- 
ences arise at once in the manners and degrees in which these 
debits and credits are recognized. 

In a lesser, but not less real, degree the same is true of a childless 
union between man and woman. These responsibilities assumed 
by adults, and those inherited by children contain the elements 
of all social obligation. Fidelity, mutuality, fairness, gratitude, 
forbearance, sympathy, constancy, dependability, in their various 
concrete exhibitions, are the basic relations in all vital human 
groups. Until association has secured itself by differentiation 
of these traits, it is merely of the instinctive animal type, or still 
worse it is of the transition type in which the biological virtues of the 
lower animals have been weakened by human vice. 

The conditions of domesticity make the family unit both 
literally and figuratively the nursery of these primary social 
qualities upon a level of consciousness and of conscience above 
the biological level. Men and women who never knew a home, 
who never exercised toward a temporary sexual partner the degree 
of loyalty which the gregarious animals show toward their mates, 
have exhibited many loyalties of low and high degree in other 
social relations. This is merely a demonstration that the social 
body, like the individual body, has a large reserve of remedial and 
recuperative force. On the other hand, the child that does not 
grow up in the natural habitat of the primary social reciprocities, 
who does not make the acquaintance of these vital modes of social 
reaction by contact with them from birth, as they are realized 
from day to day in the commonplaces of wholesome family inter- 
course, is a handicapped child. He starts life at a disadvantage. 
He does not enter upon the full social inheritance of his civilization. 
He is not prepared to bring into the social partnership the full 
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moral equipment required to qualify him to be a peer among peers 
in the normal strata of his society. The group which has not 
developed a type of family in which the rudimentary relations of 
social coherence prevail mightily, by their own power from within, 
is a relatively immature society. A nation in which the obligations 
of the domestic unit sit lightly upon the citizens, a nation in which 
such observance of domestic obligations as exists is secured only by 
virtue of a large degree of intervention by law, is a nation either not 
yet civilized or already decadent. 

Not all good things are modern. Some social attainments of 
many centuries ago are still standard for wholesome life. Among 
these is the Hebrew conception of family loyalty. Long before 
the Hebrew family became monogamous, its customary law pre- 
sented a social unit which is far above the ideal practiced or pro- 
fessed by large sections of Americans. The conjugal fidelity, the 
parental priesthood, the filial piety of the Hebrew family in patri- 
archal times, have survived in a degree which makes the typical 
family life of modern Jews a salutary factor in American society. 
"Honor thy father and thy mother" was not merely a precept 
of juvenile discipline. It was a standard of honor that welded the 
Hebrew family together into a hierarchy of respect and deference 
from the youngest child to the oldest grandparent or great-grand- 
parent. The Jewish family was thus, in embryo, a pattern society. 
The Jewish ideal of the Kingdom of God could hardly have sprung 
up in a society with a different quality of family relation. No 
society is likely to approach very close to realization of that which 
is most vital in the Kingdom of God idea, unless it can build upon a 
customary family institution which realizes the moral essentials of 
the Hebrew family ideal. 

Christianity carried over from Judaism more than it added to 
the substance of the family relation. As Christianity has worked 
out, it is doubtful whether the much-lauded exaltation of woman in 
Christian history has added as much to the standards already in 
principle in Judaism as has been supposed by Christian theologians. 
What Christianity has actually done for women throughout Chris- 
tendom is more like that which legal enfranchisement did for the 
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colored race in the United States. In both cases the conceptual 
status has been improved. In both cases the actual situation 
has been improved in some respects. In both cases, however, the 
later situation has added burdens so grievous to bear, that no one 
can tell conclusively whether thus far there has been a margin of 
betterment which can be credited to the factor named. 

The apostle Paul wrote to Timothy: "If any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel." Perhaps St. Paul thought he 
was voicing something peculiar to his later religion. If so, he was 
mistaken. He was really giving voice to a time-honored matter-of- 
course out of that substratum in him which kept him, in many 
respects, a Jewish gentleman of the old school. It was homely 
Hebrew loyalty never credited at its full value in Christian society. 
I have referred to the family as a part of the mechanism of 
society. I chose to present the case in this operative phase to keep 
as far as possible from anything that might be discounted as 
mystical, or sentimental, or dogmatic. In addition to producing 
the raw material of the national building, the family actually 
performs the same function for the larger group which the testing 
department performs in a great manufacturing plant. That is, the 
materials and the finished product of the plant are "tried out," to 
see whether they are up to standard. The nation has no equally 
methodical way of conducting this process, or of economizing its 
results in the activities of the family. The nation at large has to 
do its best with the partially fitted individual product which its 
domestic institutions turn into the larger social process. If men 
and women are not fashioned and tempered in the family to that 
social responsiveness the presence or absence of which indicates 
a high or low grade of social reciprocity in other relations, no 
equally natural and intensive conditions for development of the 
primary social qualities are available. The physical and moral 
circumstances that surround and constitute the sphere of conjugal, 
parental, filial, and fraternal intercourse make the most direct and 
importunate and educating requisitions upon those exchanges 
of confidence and of service which are most in demand as the 
elements of all wider human association. No other relation in life 
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is equally capable of stimulating, exercising, and intensifying 
these loyalties. 

If we had, in each case, only one supply in the world of coal and 
iron of the highest grade, the world at its present stage of intelligence 
would be bent on co-operation to conserve these supplies. We have 
only one source of supply of men and women of the highest grade, 
and that is a type of family in which there is the nicest adjustment 
of feeling and action to the intrinsic merits of the intimate human 
interchanges which constitute the rudiments of national life. 
The men and women who are tempered and fitted to the loyalties 
implicit in the family association are the best possible units of all 
larger association. The more intensive this primary social adjust- 
ment in the family, the more capable and resourceful is the larger 
society. 

We are living in a time of strange inconsistency and contra- 
diction between perceptions and tendencies in other relations, and 
the attitude of the more conspicuous strata of the leading nations 
toward the family relation. Once the family was regarded as 
the center of equilibrium of each individual's life. Today the 
tendency is on the increase to regard the family as a mere incidental 
and temporary convenience. Instead of treating the family rela- 
tion as not merely the direct source, but also the immediate sphere 
and expression of personality, the modern fashion is to treat the 
family as something external to the self, as a mere scheme for 
meals, and lodging, and deposit of parcels, and forwarding of 
laundry packages; as a business arrangement that we may pass 
on and forget, as we do our impersonal dealings with the seller of 
theater tickets or the street-car conductor. The social super- 
ficiality and shallowness of this view are the phases that I am now 
advertising. It is much more improvident and shortsighted to 
fall into this rating of the family, than the notorious western prac- 
tice a few years ago of leaving costly farm machinery exposed to 
the weather between seasons. 

Whatever its resources in other respects, that nation is poverty- 
stricken, so far as one of its vital functions is concerned, if its 
typical family units are not centers of the quality of life which is 
supposedly the character of its standard citizens. Good citizen- 
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ship, reliable membership of society, serviceable functioning within 
the social process, is a work of patience, endurance, or, to use the 
more archaic phrase of the King James Bible, "continuance in 
well doing": if men and women do not grow up in the spirit and 
practice of these qualities in the family, they are under heavy dis- 
abilities as recruits for the wider social relations. They have not 
had the sort of initiation into life which would best qualify them 
to be factors of the most reliable sort in the further work of the 
nation. They will be more likely to have defects which will cause 
the social process to break down oftener and more disastrously 
than it would if they came from families in which invincible loyalty 
was the tradition and the practice. 

It is by no means invariably the case, but it is a safe working 
hypothesis, in important dealings with our fellows, that men or 
women who are unfaithful in the marriage relation will be untrust- 
worthy in every other relation. It would not invariably follow 
that parents who are not heroically self-sacrificing for their chil- 
dren, or children who are not unwaveringly loyal to their parents, 
or brothers and sisters who cannot be counted on to stand by 
one another to the extent of their ability would be equally or more 
unreliable in their dealings with everybody else. If a bonding 
company, however, did not make it a rule to take such facts as 
these into the account in placing its risks, it would not deserve a 
high business rating. A nation in which the family bond is weak, 
in which the code of family loyalty is low, is like a nation whose 
army cannot be relied upon in case of invasion or sedition. 

In a country like the United States it is impossible to formulate 
searching criteria of the vitality and coherence of the family type 
which will be equally applicable to all sections and to all social 
strata. Certain generalities may point toward more particular 
specifications in special cases. It is obvious, for example, that 
extreme poverty is in certain respects dangerous to the vitality of 
the family. Lack of means to sustain a decent standard of life 
of course directly depresses average physical vigor, and it indirectly 
depresses moral vigor. A population that lives like swine will 
hardly have more sensitive morals than swine. On the other hand, 
it is true that the extremely poor often exhibit a neighborhood 
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loyalty in the matter of sharing their possessions with those in more 
pressing need, which outclasses the philanthropy of other strata. 
On the whole, however, a thoroughly intelligent and farsighted 
society would regard it as a demand of social prudence to promote 
conditions in which the stratum lowest in the social order could 
command means for a family life which would be sanitary, nutri- 
tiously fed, with sufficient privacy to insure the self-respect and 
reciprocal respect of the members. The presence in a population 
of a considerable ratio of families thrown wholly upon public 
resorts for all the comfort and social intercourse and amusement 
that the members enjoy is like sewer gas in the house, or like 
incompetence in the shop, or like treason in the camp. Insurance 
of the physical and moral health of the typical families of the popu- 
lation is one of the primary concerns of sheer social self-defense. 
Since the Boer War, England has given evidence of awareness 
of this relation to a degree never before betrayed. The English 
have begun to fear that the classes from which the strength and 
morale for the hardest physical work must be drawn are falling 
into disability to supply the demand. If this is the case, the 
depressing conditions of family life in this stratum are accountable 
for a large share of the decline. The same tendency is to be 
expected in every country which tolerates similar conditions. The 
social stock runs low, in one staple at least, if the families of the 
foundation class are undersupplied with the physical means of 
healthy, comfortable, and attractive living. 

The most dangerous enemy to the coherence of the family of the 
economic middle class in the United States is the comparative 
freedom and desire to pursue individual interests. No one can tell 
whether this trait is more cause or effect of our individualistic 
conception of life in general. The fact that the individualistic 
theory was earlier in the order of time than this type of indi- 
vidualistic practice in America does not settle the question; and 
indeed the question is not of first-rate importance. The fact is 
that the members of the middle-class family in the United States 
have as a rule relatively less use for one another than the members 
of any other type of family in a corresponding class in the civilized 
world. It is not true that this fact is in every respect an element 
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of social weakness. In certain respects it sets free a tremendous 

volume of force to bring things to pass. At the same time this 

very release of a flood of energy is again like that r6gime of economic 

individualism which in the past century has resulted in combinations 

of certain overdeveloped individualists into trusts that are a menace 

to the whole social process. In the fundamental matter of group 

loyalty the American middle-class family is a dubious social asset. 

As compared with the homogeneity of many earlier types of 

families, or with the family of a lower social stratum in our own 

society, in which parents and children form an offensive and 

defensive alb'ance for bread-winning and savings-hoarding and 

mutual insurance again the accidents of life, the middle-class 

family is a notoriously unstable combination. It is easy and 

common to caricature the centrifugal motions of this middle-class 

family. Beyond the boarding-house clubbing arrangements for 

the essential commonplaces of bed and board, the members of this 

family tend to a relation like that of guests in a hotel. Each goes 

his or her own way, for employment, for friends, for amusement. 

The same family may be represented in half a dozen different 

churches, clubs, lodges, and social sets. The extent of this family 

disintegration is a never-failing source of astonishment to observing 

foreigners. No European can believe that the strata of our society 

in which these phenomena occur can be as strong and reliable for 

social ends as the corresponding strata in Europe, in which the 

family is a relatively compact unit. Other elements, of course, 

enter into the comparison on both sides, so that the balance cannot 

be struck in that summary way. It remains true, however, that 

the gain of individual independence in the middle-class American 

family is at the expense of a rudimentary training in loyalty which, 

in ordinary circumstances, cannot be replaced by any means equal 

in efficiency to the traditional group type of domestic interest. 

Other things being equal, the man or woman or child who treats 

the family as the lodger treats his lodging-house is presumably the 

same unstable member of every other social group, whenever it does 

not appear to give him more than it costs. 

Not by any means a solitary factor in the atomistic trend of the 
American middle-class family is the movement commonly referred 
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to in Europe as feminism. We have fortunately in this country 
covered one stage in the phase of social progress alluded to in the 
European phrase. We have survived that particular detail of 
social development, and except in certain Tory groups on the 
Atlantic Coast, we do not regard it with alarm as the leading 
classes do in most European countries, viz.: the admission of 
women to equal educational opportunities with men. This equal 
intellectual suffrage is now generally taken for granted in the 
United States. The phase of feminism which now most attracts 
our attention is the agitation for equal political suffrage. 

Whether or not American women shall vote is a question which 
will seem to Americans very radical until it is settled once for all 
as the question of equal educational suffrage has been settled. 
This question of political equality for women is a relatively super- 
ficial matter at most, and prof ounder questions are at issue in which 
the suffragist moment is merely incidental. 

Returning then to more special analysis of tendencies in the 
American middle-class family, as related to the nurture of the 
primary social loyalties, it cannot be pointed out too distinctly that 
the social gains of women in the United States have been at the 
expense of a regrettable amount of detraction of the family. One 
of the weapons with which men and women have fought the 
campaigns for the educational and political enfranchisement of 
women has been the systematic disparagement and ridicule of the 
principal vocation of women, that of home-maker. If the literature 
of this agitation is ever critically reviewed with this matter in 
mind, and if the results are ever spread before a generation that 
has finally made the readjustment between partial and complete 
views of the functional relations of women to the whole social 
process, that generation will be astonished at the amount of evil 
wrought by conscientious and high-minded men and women who 
thought they were serving humanity when they were fighting for a 
rearrangement of particular human relations by discrediting the 
most vital human relation. Sarcasm, invective, scorn, conscious 
and unconscious misrepresentation have been so liberally employed 
in the feministic movement that it has been a mighty factor in 
creating the present unrest in the middle-class American family. 
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The changes have been rung upon the phrase "sphere of woman" 
as though it were an insult to women to imply that there is a 
sphere in which women in general have a specially indicated voca- 
tion. The commonplaces of home-making have been held up to 
ridicule and contempt and loathing. The status of the home- 
maker has been described as a slavery, as degradation, as unworthy 
of a human being. The whole function of home-making has been 
described by professional feminists as an unrelieved round of soul- 
killing drudgery. Every woman who accepts the responsibilities 
of the home-maker has been adjured to realize that she is only a 
scullion, and to refuse any longer to be submissive to this lot to 
which she has been condemned by the tyranny of man. 1 Not all 
this sort of campaigning has been a social loss. It has been of some 
assistance in hastening the educational and political enfranchise- 
ment of women; but it will be a long time before the unfortunate 
effects of these distortions will cease to be in evidence. They have 
done much to undermine the foundations of society, to arrest 
the normal processes of society, and to deplete the staple assets of 
society. 

Of course the home-maker has drudgery. Of course she has 
hard body- and mind-racking tasks. Of course she has anxieties 
and monotonies and drearinesses and wearinesses. A man is a dull 
fellow who does not see this, and he is a low type of egoist if he does 
not do his best to equalize the burdens and to provide all the com- 
pensations that are within his power. Besides this it is probable 
that the art of home-making is among the most backward of arts. 
Much is possible to reduce its requisitions upon the time and 
strength and patience. Supposing everything feasible in this 
direction were done, family life on any plan that could be made 
general involves much that is more pitilessly exacting of the wife 
than of the husband. 

On the other hand, normal life anywhere is exacting. It is 
laborious, monotonous, irritating — of course not in one and the 
same kind and degree, but still so generally and so regularly that it 

"As a vivid specimen of this sort of appeal, see Mrs. Charlotte Perkins, Gilman, 
"How Home Conditions React upon the Family," American Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1909, p. 529; and a much ranker specimen, Mrs. Lydia K. Commander, 
"The Self-supporting Woman," American Journal of Sociology, May, 1909, p. 752. 
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is a common saying among men that "the only attractive job is the 
other fellow's job." Each man knows the drawbacks of his own 
occupation. He cannot usually see as plainly that other occupa- 
tions have their drawbacks. The man or woman who makes it a 
policy to shirk work and responsibility, and to hunt for soft spots, 
never has been and never can be the type of man or woman that on 
the whole is most valuable to society or even to self. For all but 
an accidental and abnormal few this is a workaday world. This 
must be the case for the simple reason that life as it is, and as it is 
beyond human power to change it, is a process. Like every other 
process the social process consists of functionings by the parts 
involved in the process. These functionings are always in some 
way or other burdensome. We cannot escape this destiny so long 
as we remain human. The people who try to evade this common 
human lot by disconnecting themselves from the whole system of 
social functionings usually find that the responsibilities which they 
repudiate are less severe than the disabilities which their disloyalties 
incur. Family life is no exception to this rule. On the contrary, 
it is a conspicuous illustration of the working of the rule. Yet 
when all the correct charges are entered up against the family 
institution, it is doubtful if there is any relation in which under 
normal conditions of mutual fidelity and loyalty on the part of all 
the members, the burdens from one end of life to the other are so 
well worth carrying and the compensations are so abundant, as in 
the standard family. It is cruel to individuals and embarrassing 
to society to circulate a different estimate. Exceptions occur 
in scores every day. It is true of every mechanism that the 
greater its delicacy of adjustment the more easily it may be thrown 
out of order. This is certainly the case with the family; and the 
possibilities of wretchedness and demoralization in an abnormal 
family are commensurate with the possibilities of good in a normal 
family. Yet if the debit and credit sides of the family institution 
could be treated on a strictly statistical basis, if the expectation 
of happiness under the two alternatives could be represented 
accurately in actuarial tables, it would appear that both men and 
women would be taking the short end — to express it in betting 
phrase — if they deliberately chose bachelorhood or spinsterhood 
instead of marriage. 
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The most conspicuous tendency in the middle class in the 
United States during the past decade has been to convince both 
men and women of the contrary. I shall presently refer to other 
factors in developing the tendency. My emphasis is now upon the 
single circumstance that there has been an energetic feministic 
propaganda which, partly intentionally, partly unintentionally, 
has developed an impression among women that marriage is for 
them a limitation and a degradation. Of course it is one of the 
easiest things in the world to collect instances in which this has 
unquestionably been the case. The fallacy which has been relied 
on in drawing conclusions from these instances is that the terms of 
the normal marriage relation are at fault. What these instances 
actually show is that one or both of the parties to the marriage 
were so essentially barbaric that they were not fit for the plane of 
sociability which civilized marriage presupposes. Just as it is 
true that no environment is so favorable for passing along traditions 
of loyalty as the typical monogamous family, so it is equally true 
that persons not endowed with the requisite spirit of loyalty are 
unfitted to constitute a typical monogamous family. Marriage- 
ability of two persons must be mated, in order to supply the mini- 
mum conditions of a typical monogamous family. The present 
argument is no defense of barbarism in the marriage relation. As 
will appear presently, the family should not become a means of 
forcing submission, by either party, to marital infidelity of any sort 
which is on the whole nullifying of the prerequisite mutuality of the 
family relation. My proposition is that, given the necessary degree 
of social achievement on both sides, the normal man and the normal 
woman as a rule defraud themselves, and they defraud society, if 
they plan to get the most out of life by declining marriage, or by 
declining parenthood. 

In certain nationalities represented in the middle class of our 
population the change of social and individual attitude toward 
the family has not gone as far as it has in the older native elements. 
There are still living a few native Americans of a generation in 
which a childless wife regarded herself as humiliated, and she was 
regarded by her friends as an object of pity. Within the last 
generation there has been rapid spread of the view among women 
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that motherhood is to be avoided if possible, and to be escaped in 

the last resort by means which are not only illegal, but which are 

still so disreputable that few are willing openly to approve of them 

on general principles. In some of the best middle-class social strata 

in the United States a young wife becomes a subject of surprised 

comment among her acquaintances if she accepts the burdens of 

maternity! This is a commonplace. It is an everyday matter. 

That which to serious people a few generations ago was the choicest 

gift of God is now something to be deplored and shunned. Few 

Americans have stopped to consider what these facts mean for the 

springs of our civilization. I go no farther than to insist that, in 

the proportion in which this state of things exists in a nation, that 

nation is poor indeed. It might be compared to an orchard of fruit 

trees which had developed a means of aborting its own blossoms. 

It would thereby escape the burden of bearing fruit, but in so doing 

it would abort also its main function as an orchard. 

It is always dangerous to assert that one social cause is more 

or less effective than another, because there are few cases in which 

a common denominator can be found for social causes, and still 

fewer in which a precise numerator can be ascertained for the 

different fractional causes. We cannot take even a fair superficial 

survey of our American family resources, however, without referring 

to tendencies which demoralize the family standard among the 

rich. In point of members the rich are a small minority of our 

population, and if their social influence were merely proportional 

to their number it would call for less attention than we must give. 1 

1 The line between the rich and the middle classes is of course not a line at all, 
but a ratio, and the measuring term in the ratio is a matter of judgment. For our 
purposes we may regard the rich class as consisting of those who are so situated that 
they and their families might maintain their standard of life if no member of the 
family continued to create an income by any sort of remunerative labor; that is, 
people whose investments would support them and their families if they ceased to be 
active in the businesses which make their investments pay. This criterion would of 
course place in the rich class the farmer in North Dakota who sells his farm and moves 
into town where he lives at leisure on the interest of the proceeds, as well as the man 
in New York who pays an annual rental for apartments in the Plaza equal to the whole 
amount of the North Dakota man's capital. Our classification is consequently very 
inadequate. Yet it is true that men whose actual wealth may vary as widely as these 
examples cited may be rich in their respective communities, and that these widely con- 
trasted quantities of wealth may have relatively the same influence in the correspond- 
ing surroundings. We shall not fall into serious error, therefore, if we use merely this 
approximate way of distinguishing the rich class. 
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There is not merely a quaint expression of fact, but by implica- 
tion a general principle of social pathology, in the old proverb 
" Satan finds some business still for idle hands to do." The man or 
the woman who is not obliged to work in some way that is socially 
useful, to provide or to conserve his or her means for sustaining 
life, is an exception to the normal human lot, and because of this 
peculiar position is exposed to exceptional temptations, or to 
exceptional forms or intensities of typical dangers. Irresponsibility 
in one section of life tends to develop irresponsibilities in all sections 
of life. Discharge from the necessity of doing remunerative or 
thrifty social work tends to relax the sense of obligation in every 
other relation of life. When one is "independent of the world," 
as the saying goes, it is easy to acquire the impression that one is 
as independent of the common law of morals as of the common law 
of labor. This is merely another way of saying that in the degree 
in which we are released from the necessity of being social our 
circumstances become less favorable to the will to be social; or, 
in still another form, when we are no longer obliged to consider our 
obligations to others, the temptations are cumulative to consider 
only ourselves. 

It would be extremely one-sided to deny or ignore the potential 
and actual value of a leisure class. The account between society 
and the leisure class has never consisted wholly of dues on the one 
side and default on the other. On the contrary, if the truth 
could be hunted down, a brilliant contribution to historical and 
contemporary knowledge might be written under the title "The 
Debt of Civilization to Its Leisure Class." Some of the most 
important social services in progress in America today would be 
lacking if they were not performed by volunteers from our leisure 
class. The judgment that the rich class in the United States at the 
present moment does more harm than good would be wholly 
unauthorized. The judgment that our rich class is weakening 
more than it is strengthening the coherence of the family relation 
would also be quite unwarranted. The voluntary services of our 
rich class to the promotion of social interests are among the most 
significant signs of robust social health. It would be unjust and 
unsupported by weight of competent evidence to conclude that on 
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the whole our rich class represents a lower grade of social loyalty 
than our middle class. Nothing in the present discussion implies 
the contrary of these propositions. Here, as in the case of the 
extremely poor and the middle class, I am pointing out tendencies 
which in themselves are on the expense side of our social account- 
ing. No attempt is made to perform the impossible calculation 
of the ratio of these items of cost to the total output of our national 
process. The one safe and obvious conclusion is that it is rudi- 
mentary business sense to make note of these tremendously large 
cost items, and to study possibilities of eliminating or reducing them. 

With these explanations taken for granted, it is in order to 
point out the bearing of certain notorious facts upon the particular 
subject of this section. 

For various reasons which need not be recited, the faults or the 
foibles of the rich are at present exposed to wider publicity than 
has ever been the case before, and the individual delinquencies of 
the rich are watched with a fiercer searchlight of curiosity than 
those of the middle class or the poor. The acts of a "millionaire" 
or of a "leading society woman" have a far more exploitable 
dramatic value for newspaper purposes than those of plain human 
beings; and it comes about accordingly that in newspaper classi- 
fications anyone who has furnished material for a good "story" is 
a "millionaire" if he has credit enough with his tailor and haber- 
dasher to keep up with the styles, or a "leading society woman" 
if she has ever invited anybody to a pink tea or a bridge party. 
Among those who actually have a disposable surplus of money and 
time, there has been a rapidly increasing number in the United 
States since the close of the Civil War who have furnished ocular 
proof of the demoralizing possibilities of economic independence. 
Confining ourselves to those demoralizations which immediately 
affect the family, we have our most common information about 
them in evidence that appears in the divorce courts and in scandals 
which may not appear in court but which are nevertheless detailed 
in the newspapers. The center of interest for our present purpose 
is that the domestic difficulties in question may all be reduced to a 
single ground pattern, viz. : first, the economic possibility of a life of 
pure selfishness; secondly, increasing use of this possibility by one or 
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both parties; thirdly, selfishness grows by what it feeds on, becomes 
more and more exacting, intolerant, incompatible, irascible; fourthly, 
violation of domestic loyalty and assertion of liberty is a law unto itself. 
That is, the secret of the whole matter is that as a rule the people 
who run this course have drifted into it as a direct consequence of 
having more liberty than they were socialized to use in a social way. 
They were economically able to make their individual caprices the 
end of their lives, to such an extent that their selfishness over- 
mastered normal loyalty. 

But as we have hinted above, these phenomena are socially 
important, not chiefly in their connection with the rich, but in their 
influence upon the middle class. One of the automatic functions of 
the rich is that of pace-maker for the rest of society. The influence 
of the rich in this relation is of course felt most directly and it is 
responded to most readily by the class which is socially nearest. 
In our society there is no sharp boundary line corresponding to 
our distinction between the rich and the middle class. On the 
contrary, there is often more intimate social intercourse between 
the rich and a certain economic type which would not come within 
our definition of the rich, than there is between certain strata 
within the group of the rich as we have defined it. If there is not 
social intercourse, in the intimate sense, between the rich and the 
pseudo-rich, as we may call them for convenience, the former are 
more clearly visible to the latter than they are to certain types of 
their own economic class, and the ways of the conspicuous rich are 
more likely to be copied both for better and for worse by the pseudo- 
rich than by some of the inconspicuously rich. By the pseudo- 
rich I mean those whose income is sufficient to enable them to a 
considerable extent to copy the personal habits of the independently 
rich, but whose incomes are drawn from some more or less real 
function within the remunerative sections of the social system, and 
would cease largely or wholly if they lost their positions. That is, 
their incomes are not capitalized or insured. 

In this economically intermediate class many people have more 
dispensable time and money than many economically better- 
secured members of the middle class. These pseudo-rich accord- 
ingly become not merely the transmitters but often the originators 
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of both virtues and vices which are more generally referred to the 
rich. 

As a matter of fact then, however it may have been distributed 
between the rich and the pseudo-rich, there has been during the last 
generation a tremendous development in the United States of that 
type of selfishness which shows itself in repudiation of the restraints 
of domesticity. Conjugal infidelity, like plurality of wives in 
Mohammedan countries, has been advanced to the rank of an 
individual right for those who can afford it. Of the two, the 
Mohammedan license is much the less destructive of social coher- 
ence. The class of economically assured egotists has substituted 
for the lifelong loyalty indicated in the functional realities of 
marriage a time-contract to be terminated at the pleasure of 
either party. Often in some respects an infidelity more danger- 
ous to the coherence of society is the aborting of natural affec- 
tions, the callousness and cynicism about interest in and duties 
toward children, displayed and developed before and after the 
breaking of the marriage bond. These social disloyalties have 
not merely been active at an accelerated rate, but a cult of sexual 
license has been created. Every specific case of domestic infidelity 
has become a center of propaganda of a philosophy of individual 
liberty to make and unmake domestic relations. Incompatibility 
has been put in evidence as a mark of distinction, and it has been 
made the basis of a claim to peculiar liberties and immunities. 
Moreover, the claim is often allowed both by the courts and by 
public toleration. This acquiescence on the part of neighbors and 
friends is the most comfortable alternative. Otherwise social 
frictions of many sorts would be unavoidable. Persons who would 
not of their uncoerced choice condone domestic disloyalty are 
thus in a way forced into a complaisance which in its turn lowers 
their own social standards. We tend to seek ways to justify that 
which we have once consented to tolerate. This is merely a special 
instance of Pope's generalization, "We first endure, then pity, then 
embrace." We have a standardized literature of apology for 
domestic disloyalty. We have a whole system of ingeniously 
devised reasonings to show that domestic incoherence is a more 
advanced social condition than domestic coherence. 
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What does all this amount to ? In a word, it is a glorification of 
overspecialized selfish sensitiveness and of atrophied sense of social 
accountability. Its deepest sources are of course in unsubdued 
individual passions. The most effective contributing condition 
is our economic prosperity. Riches have increased in the United 
States faster than men and women have evolved power to control 
wealth in the interest of moral excellence. People have multiplied 
who have more idle time and money than wholesome social ideals. 
One of the easiest ways of killing time and wasting money is 
cossetting selfish impulses. When one begins to favor that occupa- 
tion, it is not a very far cry to irreconcilable antipathy with anyone 
who in the least collides with one's egotism. Trifles light as air with 
people normally occupied, and responsible for sane ordering of 
conduct in accordance with objective social demands, become with 
self-centered people inverters of the ratio between their whims and 
normal social values. In the family composed of such people it is 
easy for the most petty incidents and details to develop into insur- 
mountable barriers. Slight variations of taste are coddled and 
cultivated into implacable enmities; or husband and wife simply 
cease to find each other entertaining. Since entertainment has 
become the sole purpose in life for people of this type, they decide 
that to "live their own life" they are destined to break the family 
bonds which were forged by people who were enemies of an advanced 
type of freedom. 

All this is as paltry and perverted as the special pleading which 
the burglar or the deliberate murderer invents to justify his law- 
lessness. 

So much having been said, two cautions must be emphasized: 

First, I have not said that on the whole the American family is 
becoming a less valuable social asset than it has been in the past. 
Whether that is true or not depends upon a vast accumulation of 
facts which have not been accurately ascertained. I have been 
pointing out certain well-known tendencies which in themselves 
are disintegrating. These tendencies are at present on the increase. 
It may be that counteracting and compensating tendencies are 
increasing in a larger ratio. No one has the statistical evidence 
to justify a dogmatic assertion on this point one way or the other. 
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Secondly, I have not touched the question of remedies for the 
evils recited. That does not fall within the scope of the present 
discussion. Our business in this connection is to emphasize the 
general proposition that a coherent type of family is a social asset, 
an incoherent type of family a social liability. I have called atten- 
tion to certain familiar phenomena of decadence in American 
family life. Without attempting to estimate the proportion which 
these phenomena bear to other tendencies in American society, 
I have pointed out that these facts in themselves make against 
social strength. They are evils, whether they are offset by other 
social facts or not. It is possible that our society may be like a 
manufacturing concern whose plant is rapidly depreciating. The 
concern might nevertheless be solvent and prosperous, because it 
might be earning over and above its profits a surplus that would 
more than cover the depreciation. It is one of the weaknesses of 
American temper to assume that the like is the case with all our 
individual and social faults. We credit ourselves with enough 
compensating virtues to make good the losses. Unless we can 
positively locate those reserve resources and can demonstrate that 
they more than counterbalance the deficits, our optimism is child- 
ish. Whatever the balance of debit and credit in the account with 
our family morality, we should be dupes of our own group-vanity 
if we imagined that we have grounds for complaisancy over present 
American tendencies in the matter of domestic loyalty. There 
have been civilizations in which family relations were more coherent 
than those of the average American family today, and others in 
which the coherence was weaker. It would exhibit foolish credulity 
or a low order of social ideal, if we could be satisfied to accept the 
degree of family loyalty with which we are acquainted, as a final 
measure of the quality of general social loyalty which will be our 
source of supply in recruiting good citizens in the future. 

V. A CONVINCING RELIGION 

It may seem strange that this item is placed so early in a scheme 
of social assets. The more appropriate wonder would be that it 
was put lower than second in the list. 
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The second chapter of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire is entitled "Of the Union and Internal Prosperity of the 
Roman Empire in the Age of the Antonines." The first paragraph 
implies more distinctly than it expresses the main proposition of 
the chapter, viz.: that the greatness of Rome is to be measured, 
not alone by the rapidity or extent of its conquests, but by the 
wisdom of its principles of government. The first evidence of this 
wisdom which Gibbon cites is the Roman policy of religious tolera- 
tion. He says: 

The policy of the emperors and the senate, as far as it concerned religion, 
was happily seconded by the reflections of the enlightened, and by the habits 
of the superstitious, part of their subjects. The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world were all considered by the people as 
equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate as 
equally useful. And thus toleration produced not only mutual indulgence, 
but even religious concord. 

Gibbon goes on to celebrate religious concord as an asset of the 
early Roman Empire. My proposition deals with religious unity 
rather than with religious concord, but the relations to which this 
section calls attention might be affirmed by anyone who was as 
cynical as Gibbon about the objective truth of religion. I am 
not now concerned immediately with the truth of any religion, 
nor with the comparative truth of religions. I am calling attention 
to religion as a social asset, provided it is convincing to the mass of the 
people. The evidence which I appeal to is not any sort of theo- 
logical principle or personal conviction. It is the same sort of 
evidence to which Gibbon might have appealed, i.e., the functional 
history of religion as a social phenomenon. I do not enter into 
the question of religious concord versus religious unity as social 
factors, although I should be obliged to deal with the former 
more than the latter in considering the conditions and possibilities 
of most modern nations. 

My proposition is that there is no more energetic fusing agent in a 
nation than unity of religion. So far as homogeneity of the nation 
is an element of strength, or a factor of national solidarity for better 
or for worse, no combining force is more effective than a common 
religion. 
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It must be admitted that there have been religions of social 
stagnation (Brahmanism). There have been religions of moral 
obscuration (the Isis-cult in Egypt). A society dominated by one 
of these religions is of course strong only as a mass relying upon 
its inertia or transferring a momentum imparted by some force 
other than its religion. Every religion which includes any sort of 
faith in constructive action in contrast with passivity is a social 
asset from the national standpoint, if it convinces the members of the 
nation. We might illustrate the proposition by the history of such 
diverse faiths as Mohammedanism, Greek Catholicism as exempli- 
fied in Russia, Puritanism, Mormonism, etc. A common religious 
belief — whatever its character from the standpoint of the scientist 
or the moralist — has this fundamental trait. If it contains a code 
of obligations, it welds the members of the group more intimately 
and more permanently together than any other social influence. 

This fact is so familiar that I need not expand these propositions. 
There is an underlying reason for the fact which does not have 
its share of attention in social science or in social programs. On the 
creed side, every religion is virtually a dramatization of all that 
has been found out by the makers of the creed about the frame of 
things in which men have their experience. The creed is the cosmos 
at a glance. It is the whole mystery of life reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a working model. It is the solution of all problems, the 
answer to all questions, the interpreter of all fears and hopes. It 
is the final stimulus of all purpose, and the ultimate arbiter of all 
action. The creed is the major premise, the ultima ratio, the 
Greenwich meridian, for all who accept it. Perception of this, or 
something very like it, made Voltaire say to the French revolution- 
ists, "If there were no God we should have to invent one." We 
may go farther and say: That nation is weak in which the invention 
of religion is not a protected industry. 

Throughout this section the term "religion" is used for con- 
venience to designate the belief factor in religion, the formulated 
creed; and the qualification which is in mind throughout the dis- 
cussion is that this creed shall be convincing; it must satisfy the 
minds of the citizens. It may not be merely an official creed, repre- 
senting things which persons in power have promulgated as a 
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scheme of belief which it is the duty of citizens to accept. It must 
be a translation of the confusions of experience into such a plausible 
version, that it wins the confidence of the common man and con- 
vinces him that life is essentially as represented in the creed. 

As I have said in effect, every religion is a dramatization of 
someone's experience. Every religion that has convinced a 
nation presents a picture of life in which the members of the nation 
recognize a satisfying version of their own experience. A religion 
which interprets more into life than the experience of the people 
prepares them to accept, or a religion which furnishes less inter- 
pretation of life than the experience of the people has stimulated 
them to demand, may be adopted or retained as a conventionality, 
but it is not convincing religion, and it consequently has less than 
the full value of a convincing religion as a national asset. 

In his book Father and Son, which is the record of one man's 
experience in breaking from the predestination of an impossibly 
dogmatic paternal religion and arriving at a nondescript state of 
mind, Mr. Edmund Gosse tells this incident (p. 52). (He was six 
years old at the time!) 

All these matters drew my thoughts to the subject of idolatry, which 
was severely censured at the missionary meeting. I cross-examined my 
father very closely as to the nature of this sin, and pinned him down to the 
categorical statement that idolatry consisted in praying to anyone or any- 
thing but God himself. Wood and stone, in the words of the hymn, were 
peculiarly liable to be bowed down to by the heathen in their blindness. I 
pressed my father further on this subject, and he assured me that God would 
be very angry, and would signify his anger, if anyone, in a Christian country, 
bowed down to wood and stone. I cannot recall why I was so pertinacious on 
this subject, but I remember that my father became a little restive under my 
cross-examination. I determined, however, to test the matter for myself, and 
one morning, when both my parents were safely out of the house, I prepared 
for the great act of heresy. I was in the morning-room on the ground floor, 
where with much labour I hoisted a small chair onto the table close to the 
window. My heart was now beating as if it would leap out of my side, but I 
pursued my experiment. I knelt down on the carpet in front of the table, and 
looking up I said my daily prayer in a loud voice, only substituting the address 
"O Chair!" for the habitual one. 

Having carried this act of idolatry safely through, I waited to see what 
would happen. It was a fine day, and I gazed up at the slip of white sky above 
the houses opposite, and expected something to appear in it. God would 
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certainly exhibit his anger in some terrible form, and would chastise my 
impious and wilful action. I was very much alarmed, but still more excited; 
I breathed the high, sharp air of defiance. But nothing happened; there 
was not a cloud in the sky, not an unusual sound in the street. Presently I 
was quite sure that nothing would happen. I had committed idolatry, fla- 
grantly and deliberately, and God did not care. The result of this ridiculous 
act was not to make me question the existence and power of God; those were 
forces which I did not dream of ignoring. But what it did was to lessen still 
further my confidence in my father's knowledge of the divine mind. My 
father had said, positively, that if I worshipped a thing made of wood, God 
would manifest his anger. I had then worshipped a chair, made (or partly 
made) of wood, and God had made no sign whatever. My father, therefore, 
was not really acquainted with the divine practice in cases of idolatry. And 
with that, dismissing the subject, I dived again into the unplumbed depths of 
the Penny Cyclopedia! 

The incident is not quoted as proof of anything whatsoever. 
It would serve our purpose equally well if it were pure and avowed 
fiction, instead of (as I suspect) an unequal mixture of fact and 
fancy, with the garnishments predominating. It would have 
been equally true to life if it had finished up in this way: "After I 
had ended my pagan devotions, and was trying to lower the chair 
from the table, it slipped, and gave me a knock on the head which 
made me think I saw a flock of avenging spirits coming down 
from that strip of white sky. Thereupon I was confirmed 
for many years in my father's belief about God's treatment of 
idolatry." 

That is, the incident is a picture of a general truth in religious 
phenomena, viz. : Whenever a religion convinces an individual or a 
group, it does so by virtue of winning out as the most plausible 
competitor among conceivable interpretations of the believer's 
experience. Thereupon, and as long as the conjunction between 
the creed and the rest of experience lasts, the believer's religion 
is the believer's moral sanity and integrity. He lives, moves, and 
has his being in a world so pictured. To the limit of his ability 
he shapes the course of his life so that it fits into such a world as his 
would be if the creed were completely true. A group of con- 
vinced and satisfied adherents of one and the same creed will mold 
that segment of the world which they can control into a living 
picture of that creed. 
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The whole history of religions is marked by vivid illustrations of 
this rule. Wherever a group has been composed of persons who 
accepted one and the same creed without dissent or doubt, there 
has been a group miniaturing in its structure and its processes the 
structure and processes of the world formulated in the creed. The 
children of Israel pilgrimaging toward the Promised Land, the 
early Christians expecting the coming of the Lord, the successions 
of fanatical sects that have formed local or special groups in all 
the great religions, are merely examples that come first to mind. 
But the fanatical sects differ merely in degree from religious 
groups that are sincere but not irrationally sincere. The extremists 
show the pattern virtue of religion in a form distorted by an unbal- 
anced content of religion. The main fact is that genuine religious 
conviction is the most thorough controller of individual and social 
life. Such a sect, for instance, as the so-called "Spirit Wrestlers" 
of Russia presents illustrations of a phenomenon which has its pro- 
totypes here and there all along through the historic centuries, viz. : 
a convincing creed may make its adherents despise the material 
goods of life and the ordinary social goods, and it may transform 
them, so far as their own wills have power to carry the transform- 
ation, into unfed, unclothed, unsheltered wanderers in an inclement 
world. Other men may be no less devout, but, like the immediate 
followers of Luther for instance, their creed may make them diligent 
in conquering the resistances of the present world, while keeping 
their eyes fixed on the prospects of a better. 

The absence of a religion which convinces the group leaves that 
group without a final appeal, without a court of last resort, without 
an arbiter of justice, without a generally recognized criterion of 
law or morals. A Mohammedan, an orthodox Jew, a strict 
Catholic, a Christian Scientist, a Christian modernist, and a pro- 
fessed or practical agnostic may go to and from their business on 
the same suburban train every day, yet they do not live in the 
same world. The foundation conceptions, the motives, the 
valuations of one differ from those of every other. They do not 
see life quite as the same reality; they do not see one another in 
quite the same light; they do not aim at quite the same things; 
or if they do, not for quite the same reasons; which is no alterna- 
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tive at all, but merely a different rendering of the same proposition. 
A certain mediocre standard of permitted conduct restricts them 
within a certain range of diversity; but they are incapable of 
action with the full powers of each upon one and the same moral 
plane. The most familiar analogy just at present is a fleet of 
battleships, whose speed as a fleet is only that of the slowest ship. 

In every modern community a large fraction of religious energy 
is consumed in efforts to make people with one type of experience, 
and consequently with a corresponding impression about the 
make-up of the world, adopt the religious interpretations of people 
whose experience and interpretations have been of a different 
order. These efforts may to a certain extent secure conformity, 
but they may not produce conviction. That sort of religious 
harmony may be effective for repression. It is a poor substitute 
for the spur and lure of a faith which blends all one's mental and 
moral insights. 

Most men today live in at least two worlds. One of these 
is the world of their religious conventionalities. This world may 
be as different from the religious world of one's next-door neighbor 
as the sky of the shepherds of Judea was from the sky of the astron- 
omers at Cambridge. The other of these worlds is that range of 
reality within which they pass their practical lives, and which colors 
their outlook upon their whole reach of thought and imagination. 
This world of reality may in certain cases be split up into several 
spheres, on as many different moral levels; e.g., the sphere of pri- 
vate life, the sphere of business, the sphere of politics, etc. In 
certain respects each of these detached ranges of life may be 
morally unreconciled with the others, as well as with the reli- 
gious world of the same persons. For simplicity we may ignore 
this frequent subdivision of the immediate life-sphere, and speak 
of the two worlds of religion and of everyday affairs. 

Many people, to be sure, never become aware that their two 
worlds do not coincide. Most people have some inkling that the 
world which they may suppose is one to themselves is not the world 
of certain prominent groups of their neighbors. For instance, the 
Christian Scientist lives in a world as different from that of most 
of his neighbors as the world which Atlas was supposed to carry on 
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his shoulders was from that member of the solar system on which 
we now find ourselves. To a certain extent we are aware of these 
differences. The one world, the religious world, of most of us, is 
either a negation, a refusal to peer beyond the range of our own 
sensible experience, or beyond the experiences of a few people like 
ourselves; or it is an affirmation of experiences largely not our own, 
which affirmation is contradicted in whole or in part by the larger 
volume and more searching quality of all the experience which has 
been accumulated by different sorts and conditions of men. 

For example, there is in Christendom today one principal 
division line. It does not run between sects but as a rule it cuts 
through sects, leaving one portion of the same sect within the one 
religious stratum and the remaining portion in the other. It is 
the line which divides traditionalists from modernists. The late 
Pope virtually spoke, not merely for the Catholic church, but for 
traditionalists of all sects, when he drew the line between faith 
and infidelity at St. Charles Borromeo. Whoever affirms that the 
mouthpiece of the Counter-Reformation did not teach the truth, 
the whole truth, and the final truth, the same is an unbeliever. 
Substantially this distinction runs through all Christian sects, 
with differences of distribution between the two strata; and there 
is an approximately similar stratification in Judaism, not to mention 
other religions. 

Now when we permit our literal selves to take the witness stand, 
it appears at once that in the light of the new knowledge which men 
have gained since his time, Charles Borromeo was a veritable Alice 
in Wonderland. The outlook of astronomy, of geology, of physics, 
of chemistry, of psychology, of history and of ethics in their present 
content had not appeared above Borromeo's horizon. His vision 
was only a little less confined than that of the geographers who but 
a short time before were still locating the center of the world at 
Jerusalem, and finding its outer boundary at the skyline just outside 
the Pillars of Hercules. It is needless to analyze the preposterous 
issue formulated by papal encyclicals of recent years. They have, 
however, performed the great social service of visualizing the present 
religious crisis. On the one hand the demand is made throughout 
Christendom that people who are mentally of age shall fit them- 
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selves into the swaddling clothes of intellectual infancy. On the 
other hand minds are irresistibly maturing, so that they grasp a 
world of knowledge which retires the world as pictured in the 
sixteenth century to the company of earlier mythologies. The 
timely question is not how long it will take the masses, even in 
Christendom, to find out that they do not live in Borromeo's 
world. The more pertinent question is whether the men who have 
found it out shall be helped or hindered to chart the world which 
men's experience up to date has discovered. 

A few people know that the Pope's dead line between faith and 
unfaith is arbitrary in more senses than one. The much more 
fundamental issue is not whether St. Charles Borromeo had the 
truth, the whole truth, and the final truth, but whether in the 
nature of the case any finite being or beings ever did have or ever 
can have the truth, the whole truth, and the final truth. The 
crucial problem at the present stage of religious development is 
not whether this, that, or the other doctrinal formula or system is 
correct; but the incalculably more radical problem is whether 
religion is a hand-out from an external authority or a deposit of the 
evolving output of men's objective experience and subjective inter- 
pretations and valuations. 

An argument here on that question would be wholly superfluous. 
Among themselves modernists can treat the case between the 
alternatives only as res judicata. The problems that remain begin 
with the ways and means of publishing and popularizing the 
decision. 

The situation affords another outlook upon the service which 
the sociologists are trying to perform. Modern men have been 
gaining experience so fast and within so many ranges — the whole 
indeed covering again and again many reaches of previous men's 
experience, although perhaps omitting some areas while annexing 
others — that no individual would be competent even to edit the 
complete returns, so as to show how the totality of the world's 
latest experience supplements and transforms the visions of life 
dramatized into the religions of earlier men. A few men calling 
themselves sociologists have been so bold as to say that this knowl- 
edge is not merely an accumulation of disconnected snapshots at 
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reality, but in proportion as it is distinct in its several partial 
views, and not a blur, it is knowledge each part of which would 
convey more of its meaning if composed into a representation of the 
whole which modern experience has encountered. Some of these 
sociologists have dared to say, and many more have probably 
believed, that there is only one hope of going very far beyond 
merely mending our religious manners, in the direction of reaching a 
religion that will convince modern men generally. This hope is in 
such organization of the world's knowledge that there cannot per- 
manently be a dualism in men's minds between this composite 
rendering of reality and any other version which might propose 
itself as an alternative under the name of religion. Accordingly 
the sociologists have volunteered to represent among scholars the 
conviction that the world's knowledge, in the degree in which it 
approaches objectivity, must be capable of demonstrating its 
objectivity in part by its composability into an organization of 
knowledge, each portion of which shall corroborate and vitalize 
every other portion. Nothing less than this is conceivably ade- 
quate intellectual support for a religion that should convince all 
men. Given this organism of present experience, consisting of 
course in part of a distillation of all past experience, there is lacking 
only dramatic vision of the incomparable worth of conforming 
conduct to the implications of this knowledge, to give a religion 
eager with youth, in place of the senile religions of past men's 
partial experience. 

This program then gives the ultimate forelook of the sociologists. 
They aim to perform a necessary portion of the work of constructing 
a Weltanschauung, a positive cosmic philosophy, which will do justice 
to every fraction of human experience. Such a composite repre- 
sentation of life, so far as it has been explored and recorded and 
audited in the experiences of all men, is the only conceivable 
creedal basis for social unity at its highest power. The sociologists 
have voiced as well as they could the implicit human demand for 
such a conspectus, and their objective is nothing short of the 
achievement of such a conspectus. 

Several explanations must be made in order to show how wide 
of the mark certain criticisms are which have misconstrued the 
sociologists' program. 
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In the first place, the sociologists do not imagine that they can 
themselves be the discoverers of a very large part of the knowledge 
which reflects the world of all men's present experience. The 
precise contrary is their own appraisal of their division of labor. 
The most characteristic feature of the sociologists' work is the 
attempt to discover the functional connections between elements of 
knowledge which have been discovered by other men. Incidentally 
much new knowledge of very essential kinds has been added to the 
common fund by the sociologists. The prospect is that this second- 
ary service of the sociologists will be cumulative. Their radical 
purpose would be served, however, if they succeeded in making 
knowledge appear more organic than it is as it comes from first 
discoverers, or from specialized interpreters, or appliers. Indeed 
the function of all the sociologists, properly so called, is to that 
of the great body of scientific explorers, very much as the peculiar 
function of organized charity is to the other philanthropic agencies. 
With associated charity and sociologists alike, correlation is the 
paramount function. The associated charities administer relief, 
and the sociologists search for new knowledge, but in each case the 
activity named is a secondary function. Sociologists find their 
most distinctive vocation to lie in assembling and co-ordinating 
knowledge of conditions and phenomena. They are not com- 
petitors with all other scholars for a monopoly of the service of 
informing the world. They are rather trying to co-operate with all 
other scholars in making all knowledge that can be ascertained 
as helpful as possible in completing men's comprehension of their 
experiences as a whole. 

In the second place, the sociologists have no sanction for very 
far-reaching conclusions about the dramatic form into which 
world-consciousness will next be recast. There have been certain 
more pathetic than perverse betrayals of the contrary impression 
by individual sociologists. August Comte is doubtless the most 
conspicuous instance. His forecast of a " religion of humanity " was 
probably nearer to the right line of coming events than he speci- 
fically understood, or than any considerable number of scholars have 
believed. At the same time there was a lack of humor in his 
zealotry which throws his naivete more into relief than his 
foresight. His conception of potential humanity already seems 
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relatively archaic and empty. By comparison with the individual 
and social realization which is conceivable from our present outlook, 
Comte's specifications of realized humanity seem trivial. He did 
not know that humanity was on the eve of experiences which, before 
his century ended, would revolutionize the thinking of the world. 
He was not aware that the folk-mind must perform Herculean 
labors before epoch-making extensions of knowledge can be assimi- 
lated; and he did not reckon that these labors must be accomplished 
before the conditions are present for a dramatization of enlarged 
folk-consciousness with verisimilitude enough to serve as the 
intellectual background of a convincing religion. From the 
scientific and the religious viewpoint alike, therefore, Comte's pro- 
posal of a religion of humanity was weak in a sense suggested by 
no other term so well as by the colloquialism "previous." 

In principle, all religions have been both subjectively and 
objectively religions of humanity. They have all sprung from 
human self-consciousness at different stages of its development. 
No religion has ever gripped a large and lasting group, unless it 
sublimated and crystallized the content of the given group- 
consciousness. The program of Comte was still-born, not because 
men had ceased to yearn for a human religion, or had not begun to 
yearn for it, but because the folk-consciousness instinctively pre- 
supposed a bigger humanity and a richer religion of humanity than 
appeared in Comte's specifications. In other words, Comte's pro- 
posal failed to appeal strongly because on the one hand it did not 
really present an alternative principle of religion, and because 
on the other hand the "humanity" which it contemplated as 
the concrete expression of its principle, and the dramatic motive of 
its interpretation, was a less objective and comprehensive humanity 
than European consciousness already contained. 

This simple instance may be generalized. Sociologists, like 
all other men who attend to the problem at all, will unavoidably 
receive impressions about the form and content of the next gener- 
ally convincing religion, or of the final religion. Certain sociolo- 
gists will doubtless coin their impressions into opinions, and some 
will incontinently utter their opinions as prophecies. This will 
simply show that sociologists, like other men, sometimes think of 
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themselves more highly than they ought to think. The one 
fixed point which experience seems to have established for prevision 
of religious tendencies is that no religion will permanently con- 
vince a social group unless it satisfactorily co-ordinates all the 
elements in the experience of that group. The principal function 
of the sociologists is to do their part in organizing and so in clarify- 
ing social consciousness. The most intense stimulus under which 
sociologists labor is perception that, in the degree in which they 
succeed, they are assisting in the intellectual work which is a 
precondition of more completely objective religion. The drama- 
tists that render the contents of a folk-consciousness into a con- 
vincing religion do not come by rule. They are hardly likely 
in the future to be graduates from the practice of an academic 
technique. The pundits of their day will quite probably demand 
of them, too, "How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ? " They will be mouthpieces of a folk-mind which cannot 
confine itself to scientific formulas. They will be seers who sweep 
the whole range of human experience, with a recapitulating vision 
for which all the arts and crafts and sciences and commonplaces 
of men have furnished the apparatus; but the intimate process of 
their vision will remain beyond the analysis of all the arts and 
crafts and sciences and commonplaces combined. What millions 
of men before their time have distributively known, the dramatizers 
will synthetically see and feel, and seeing and feeling they will speak 
the connecting words which will give to their fellow-men more 
power to see and feel. In their sober moments the sociologists 
know that they are merely among the doers of preliminary dead 
work necessary to clear the way for the seers. 

Thirdly, as I have already hinted, it would be very captious to 
interpret the sociologists as though they assumed that the content 
of modern consciousness consists merely of the immediate experi- 
ence of modern men. On the contrary, every mental reaction which 
has gone into the remembered traditions of the race, or which has 
disappeared among the silent but persistent factors of life, is an 
element in the social consciousness of the latest day. The experi- 
ence of the first man that knew his own act had produced fire, of 
the first man that detected a musical note, of the first man that 
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was aware of having begotten a child, is adopted into or repeated in 
the consciousness of the latest man. Every emotion and judgment 
that rings true is resurgent from the earliest generation to the 
latest. In all probability the universal vicariousness of the social 
process is not less actual in the emotional and evaluating sections 
of life than in the division of economic labor. More than this, 
as we concede to Phidias and Praxiteles and Michael Angelo and 
Raphael a secure primacy in art, so it is altogether thinkable 
that Manu, and Buddha, and Moses, and Isaiah, and Jesus may 
each have made, in some more or less important particulars, 
unsurpassed and even unsurpassable contributions to permanent 
and universal world-consciousness. 

In other words, certain objective discoveries about life have 
been fixed in human tradition for several thousand years. In so 
far as these discoveries are permanently true to life, they will have 
their place in the final conspectus of life; and it is antecedently 
probable that their place will gain in prominence in the successive 
versions of the drama of life. This probability rests on the neces- 
sary inference that discoveries made early, and continuing to cor- 
respond with experience, must stand until superseded as detectings 
of real relations in the life-process. 

Indeed, a considerable portion of the process in our own day 
which I have called "the invention of religion" is closely analogous 
with the recovery of ancient Rome. For fifteen centuries men were 
engaged in improving Rome by burying it. For approximately 
the same period men were carrying on approximately the same 
process upon the Weltanschauung of Jesus. The process of exca- 
vating layer upon layer of deposits which concealed the imperial 
city must be paralleled in recovering the actual world-consciousness 
of Jesus. To speak well within bounds, it is probable that when 
the barbarian superimpositions upon the insights of Jesus have 
been cleared away, the actual content of Jesus' consciousness 
which will be recovered will hold a key position in the final world- 
consciousness. Modernism is not iconoclasm. It is conservation 
and renovation and reconstruction. Much of the work which 
falls within the range of the social sciences, and to the necessity of 
which the sociologists are directing attention, will doubtless turn 
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out to consist in restoring to their actual significance in the whole 
interpretation of experience many unnoticed and despised and 
rejected perceptions and valuations. 

Fourthly, it would be either unintelligent, or disingenuous, or 
both, to accuse the sociologists of proposing an agitation to separate 
society at large abruptly from religious tradition, followed by a 
general popular propaganda of modernism as a substitute for 
tradition. If any sociologist entertains such a thought as a defens- 
ible sociological program, even if the vested interests of institutional- 
ized religion could be canceled from consideration, he has not 
well learned the practical lessons of social evolution. 

Principal George Adam Smith, whose part in the application 
of the historical method to study of the Old Testament is well 
known to all Bible students, tells this incident. I give it in his 
own words, as nearly as I can recall them. 

After an evening meeting at Northfield, Mr. Moody [Dwight L.] at whose 
house I was staying, said to me, "Now, Mr. Smith, I wish you would tell me 
just what it is about this higher criticism." This was my opportunity. For 
an hour or so I did my best to put into a form that would appeal to a man of 
Mr. Moody's antecedents a plain statement of the assumptions and methods of 
historical treatment of the Bible. He listened attentively, asking here and 
there a question which gave me pointers about what to say further, and he 
seemed to receive what I said in a thoroughly kindly spirit. After we had 
talked ourselves out, there was a pause, during which I had time to wonder 
what impression I had made. Presently Mr. Moody said, with the air of 
having satisfied himself, and of giving me the upshot of his reflections: "I 
think I see your point, Mr. Smith — but after all, what's the use of telling 
people there were two Isaiahs, so long as most of them don't even know there 
was one?" 

As a matter of mere social pedagogy it would be inexcusably 
pedantic to disturb normal processes of mental expansion, by 
assaulting the minds of men in general with anything like abstract 
and doctrinalized modernism. On the one hand, that would not 
make them modernists. It would make them merely more con- 
fused traditionalists. The situation ideally desirable, from the 
standpoint of the general social process, is that every man shall be 
under the most favorable conditions possible for enlarging his own 
personality by assimilating as much as he can appropriate of the 
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world's knowledge. It is highly improbable that the best social 
results would be reached if all the knowledge which all people have 
reached could be spread before an indiscriminate everybody. 
There is a conceivable use of knowledge as anarchistic as the use 
of explosives. No one has succeeded very well in defining the 
course which is most constructive in the relation between those 
who have reflected most and those who have reflected least upon 
the meaning of extant knowledge. It is not even a universally 
admitted principle in the United States, that no removable arti- 
ficial hindrance should be permitted to impede men in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. On the other hand, it is not certain that denial 
of knowledge is always a more serious social injury than ungraded 
precipitation of knowledge. If such sociological insight as we have 
today could dictate the entire policy of social pedagogy, and par- 
ticularly in its connections with religious tradition, I imagine that 
its program would be an attempt to apply this principle, viz.: 
Never intentionally undo a religious conviction, except through the 
process of enlarging the individual or group experience, and of assisting 
to reconstruct the conviction, so as to accommodate the new experience. 
As I have said in another connection (University of Chicago 
Sermons, p. 195) : 

My own familiar Pillar of Fire and Pillar of Cloud, in this wandering 
toward the Kingdom, is a vision of the American Religion. As it invites me, 
it is not presumptuous with the conceit that it has opened new sources of 
knowledge and interpretation; nor, on the other hand, is it arrogant with the 
affectation that it is superior to the homely needs of human beings. It is not 
a sectarianism that has triumphed over competing sects, nor is it an indiffer- 
entism which is stirred by none of the problems that make sects. The Jew, 
the Catholic, and the Protestant might graft this religion each on the trunk 
of his peculiar faith, and each might contribute to his rendering of religion all 
the spiritual force there is in his distinctive beliefs. The documents of this 
religion are every scripture, canonical or uncanonical, in which a seeker after 
God or an avoider of God has set down an authentic truth encountered in the 
experience of either. Its ceremonial is not a single prescribed ritual. It is 
every outward form of worship by means of which anyone feels himself brought 
nearer to God and to his fellow-men. Its polity is the concerted purpose of 
every American, from Eastport to San Diego, to join in a perpetual league for 
finding out the quality and program of life which gives sincerest heed to the 
spiritual possibilities in every one of us. Its work is dedication to an ideal of 
life in which each shall give his best to all the others, and receive his best from 
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all the others in promoting a method of life in which our dealings one with an- 
other, from the most trivial individual act to the most momentous public policy, 
shall do all that is possible toward realizing the most and the highest of which 
each and all of us are capable. Its last appraisable outcome will be the utmost 
refining of our spirits for everything which may hereafter answer to our most 
aspiring thought of "the inheritance of the saints in light." I do not know of 
anything short of the American Religion which can be more than a settlement 
of preliminaries to the genuinizing of our lives. 

If space allowed, the following types of social resources would 
be discussed: VI, a government which fairly satisfies the group 
sense of justice; VII, satisfactory distribution of industrial oppor- 
tunity. 

It should be said of the whole argument that the order in which 
these items have been scheduled does not constitute a thesis as to 
their relative importance. Except as indicated in the discussion, 
that importance may be an extremely variable ratio. 



